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Foreword 



In order to meet the needs of millions of chllclrin who speak 
Ingllsh as a second language, Congress mandated that the U*S, 
Office of Education embark upon an eKtensls/e training program. 
Via the Education Amondments of 1974, the Office of Bilingual 
Education has been involved in offering grants for programs that 
provide training of school personnel ranging from paraprofes* 
sionals and aides to graduatB educators. 

During the prograni year a total of 101 institutions 

of higher education received grants for implementing bilingual 
teacher-training programs. Forty^tvvo institutions of higher adij' 
cation received a total of 672 fellowship grants for personnel inter- 
ested in pursuing master's and doctorate degrees with a speciah 
l^ation in bilingual education, 

It Is currently estimated that approKimately 3.6 million schooh 
age children In the United States have a non-English language 
hacKground. This number includes children from homes where a 
language other than English is spoken and children who were 
foreign-born or whose parents were foreign^born. Approximately 
129,000 to 200,000 teachers are needed to meet the instructional 
needs of those children who have another language and another 
culture, 

Mationally, it should be recognized that bilingual edijcatioh, as 
it has unfolded In this Nation, is not a passing fancy to provide 
equal educational opportunity to language minorjty groups. It will 
be here as long as linguistically and culturally different populations 
exist in this country. 

It is anticipated that this publication will assist institutions of 
higher education in understanding the theoretical and niethodo- 
logical concept of bilingual education teacher'trainlng progranns 
In this country and help them in graduating personnel with a 
specialization in bilingual education. 

April 1978 

lorn Burns 

Acting Director 

Office of Bilingual Education 
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Introduction 



Before an Institute of higher education (IHE) implements a 
bilingual education program, It should develop a rationale, The 
rationale rests on a set of assumptioni concerning bilingual edu- 
cation and blliniual teacher training In the United States, These 
assumptioni constitute the theoretical frameworK for the develop- 
ment of a program with a spicialliatlon In bilingual education* The 
assumptioni represent vliws about society and education In gin* 
era!, the nature of a teachertralning program, and the role of the 
teacher and the students. Indegd, the IHE is strongly urged to 
screen all its competencies through this set of assumptions to 
determine their validity within the program, It Is recognized that: 

1, The United States Is a culturally and linguistically diverse 
country, with English as the official language. 

2. There exists In the United Statss a mainstream society and 
a variety of subcultures which are an Integral part of the 
Nation. 

3, This cultural and linguistic diversity Is a national resource 
which should be strengthened through the educational 
process, 

4, Students learn more eaiily in their dominant language. 

5, The purpose of bilingual education is to promote academic 
success for students who speak a languagi other than 
English, as well as to provide linguistic and cultural enrich^ 
ment for all studints. 

6. In a multiple-year bilingual education program, itudents 
divelop knowledge and skills commensurati with those of 
students in a monolingual program. In addltionp they 
develop communicative skills in two languages. 

7. Teachers tend to be more effective if they can relate to 
students linguistically and culturally, 

8, Teachers must recognize the llnguistlCj socio-cultural, and 
intellectual strengths of their students In order to promote 
educational success. 

9. Bilingual instruction in the preparation program helps 
future teachers to be more effective In instructing In the 
two languages. 

10. Field-bisid activities in the preparation program help the 
future teacher to be aware of the needs of the students and 
to incriaie their teaching effectiveness, 

1 
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The risponslbllity for dsveloping the necessary competincies, 
sNilli, and attitudes for succeeding in a bilingual education program 
rests largely with ichools of education In cloaa cQoperation with 
local education agenciis. The Office of Billnguil Education recog* 
nizes that bilingual education programi are rflultidisclpilnary in 
nature and, therefore, require participation* of other academic 
areas, If Institutions of higher education are to meet the needi of 
local communities, they must prepare teachers capable of working 
with linguistically and culturally diverse populations, 

The Initiation and growth of billngual=educatlon programs in 
the United States have given rise to univeriity programs designed 
to meet the demands for properly trained personneK Although 
Inservice programs have always played an important role In bi- 
lingual teacher training, and should always continue to do so, 
institutions of higher education (IHE) are now being called on to 
eatablish bilingual education as an integral part of their academic 
and professional education programs. Furthirmore, as bilingual 
education continues to expand so, also, does the need for special^ 
izid bilingual training, such as research* curriculm development, 
program evaluation, asiessment, and supervlilon. 

This document has been prepared in response to requests by 
IHEs for guidance and direction in the establishment Improve' 
ment, and institutionalization of bilinguaheducation programs. The 
guidelines are designed to give direction to IHEs wishing to: 

1. Initiate teacher-preparation programs in bilingual education. 

2. Modify and improve existing bilinguaKeducatlon programs. 

3. Expand the bilinguaheducation programs into the graduate 
level. 

4. Expand to other graduate programs In addition to teachsr 
education. 

More importantly, these guidelines are provided to assist IHEs to 
institutionalize the bilingual program and thus, make it an integral 
part of the regular program of studies. 

Generic, or broadly stated, competencies are recommend^ and 
they can be Incorporated Into a variety of course offerings. They 
can, and should^ be broken down into more specific competencies 
according to IHE requirements. It is felt that these competencies 
will encourage IHEs to examine present course offerings and deter- 
mine addltionSp deletloni, and modifications, It will be noted that 
the competencies outlined in this document are, generally, of two 
types: 

1. Basic competencies— minimum requirements which allow 

2 
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the Individual to perform effectively as a bilingual education 
teacher or as a specialist in some other branch of biNrigUil 
iducatlon* 

2. Supporting competenclei— which sarve to enhanci and 
strengthen tht preparation of the digree candldatss. 

The basic and supporting competencies ari minimalp and IHEs 
are encourasfd to make additions to meet specific itudent needs, 

Empirical research in the aria of the preparation of bilingual 
education personnel Is practically non-existent at this time. The 
Qompetinciis, program aequenceSf and other suggestions for pro- 
grarfl implementation contained In this document^ therefore, were 
generated from information In the sources found in the Bibliog^ 
raphy. Preliminary versions of this documint were shared with 
authorities' and practitioners in the field of bilingual education and 
general education for review and critiquii Appropriate modifica- 
tions were incorporated to make the contents meaningful and 
realistic, and to keep them in line with the asiyrnptions about 
bilingual education listed eariier. 

It is hoped that this publication will provide IHEs with guidance 
which will eventually pay dividends in terms of improved academic 
achlivement for linguistically and culturally diverse students and 
for students of the mainstream society who participate in bilingual 
education programs. 
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Program Irnplernentaticn 



A bilingual teacher^trilriing prc3^rarn should be a cooperative 
effort whleh Involves a variety of dliclplfnes witlilti thelHPEiny 
which should be im piemen ted In close cannection N^lth ag«ncfes 
outside the IHE. The follwing a ri features which a tiacheMrilning 
program should hwm and v^/hlcfn Indlcale t*ie I HE'S comnnitrrtent to 
bi lingual education: 

L A structured pragrani o1 studies v^lth goaSi* coui'si objec^ 
tives, options, knowiedjij a nd skills to be obiain^d e)(plic^ 
itly stated, This provides ipecHiclr^^ for both student! and 
tacult> regarding reiporiit^ilities and program outcsomas. 

2. A proirarn of studies wfiich requir^i a specified portion of 
the instruction tc take plac« \n the target language. 

3. A fiscalpian thro^ugh which the IHE graduallyasiu mesmp^t 
or all of the financial support for the bll inguah^du cation 
program. 

4. Adequate facylty andstaffvvNprabilirigualiridhavi Itnovvl^ 
edge, training, and e)(perierici In Pome aspct of blUingijil 
educallon. TMs woiild include i directar v^ho h^i the 
responsibility of coordinating the intire progrirTi, An ad- 
visory board consisting of IHE faculty, itijdents» IogiI 
school penonntl , comrn mlty reprrsifttatlv^fi, and regional 
and Slate certification officials N recommended, 

5. PropGr physical facilities v/Wch support and promote the 
program. These wouFd Include li briry materials for research 
and curriculum develop ment, fanjupge and liaGhinjIab- 
oratories, and fl^ld- based or dirrionstratlon ceriters^. 

6. A pragram whl^h collaboratps v/lth a ioc^l school district 
and vvliich makes extcnsi ve use of thie knowNdge and wpe ri- 
ence of tN Iccai bilingLJaheducatlon personneL 

7. A recruitment and screening pfocpsi which idintiflM pro- 
spective bilingual teacher candidates. 

It is recognized that moit IHEs still functlori v/ithin a tnore 
traditional itructure dictitad by specific courses and 3CcLf inula- 
tion of credits in order tc recoffnm&iid studints for gradu^tlc^n and 
certification. This docurnent does not nicessarlly promotia strict 
competency' based teacher education program. The corripetencles 
which are presented In this docurrieril mn be Iricorpor^ted Into 
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iLich a traditional modeL Thim proviiiO'r, rtowever, sfioul^ not l^e 
htrirpratedtemein that an HEwillilmply utilize existing couirs^s 
or pwgmm and give them a bilirigual focus. It la vital thit tfie 
institiJtlon mmlyie it& facilltiis, faculty, staff, and pr^graffl pf 
itwdi^s bmhn it bagini to stfUGtufi the bilififiuaNediJcatlon prp. 
gram^ Orvci a ratianale bised on the foregoing assijrnptioris fs 
dp\atopid,progrirn obJictlyeSpCoii riis^ andi ssquintlal progrir^ 
of iludlis ean dfisi^ned. 

It wvill be noted that the cornpstencirri^ iLiggeited for thri undir 
gradiiati, maiter's, and doctoral levils. ar^ ss^uentlffl In niturp, 
Eich suQCiisivi livel U bgitcl on thi develcprnent of prlpr Hriowl^ 
adfifi or ^J^ills related lo m sp^cifle arsa within the bi lingual pr^^ 
gtmtt]. An individual at the doctoral lavt I without previQus trainiiig 
In fcllrngual&cluc^tlon, for example^ woijld piave to div^lopcirtaln 
comp#tenciis Drior to intrv^ras sn intiffral nart nf th^HBom^ 
prQgp^m mithk liveL eaeh d^grw or livel may be se^n 
tirrninal »ras a itepping stoneto additional stud fei, 



Undergradiiate Program 



At the undergraduate level, programs should be design^ to 
comply not only with tht requlrementi of an Individual I HE, but 
also with State cirtiflcation regulationi. Within this f rarnsworK an 
IHE can strucluri Its progrann In such i way ai to provida the 
future bilingual-education tfachcra with the necipsir^ iKills and 
l<nowledgi to function idiquatily in a duaManguagi instructional 
progrim* 

It should be noted ihit this dQCgn:iint puts fort^i competencies 
neca$sa^f©rateachir!g credential with a sptciallaallon in bilingual 
eflueation. It is recognlied that rmost IHEi hive add itional program 
requirements such as EngHshp rrathematici, icl«nc#i loclil stud^ 
ies, etc. Specific cQmpttenciesfor these arias are not included in 
this publication = Connpetencies, rathtr than omtBm titlis, art 
prasentad tsecause It is fait thatthiy provide IHEs with more preQlsa 
dirictlons for courie impleminlation. The compptincies can be 
incorporatid Inte any of numerous coursei at an IHE. A numbir 
of cQmpatiriei€S» such as thosfr dtvelopsd by the Ctnter for Ap- 
pilid Ungulstiei (1974), can alio be used. The bailccompfetenciiS 
recommended hare havt been carafully silicttd after consultation 
with spiclalists in bilingtjil'educatlon tiacher training. It Is felt 
that a teacher candidate should be able to denionitrate them to 
perform satisfartorily jn the classroom. 

Tht billngijaheducation progrann might consislof thrw general 
areas: 

h AoBdemic Founmiom-^QurmM required to fuHlll gradu^ 
ation requirements such as English, mathematics, soelal 
sQlsno©. nature! mwom, m., and which mm ip^olfW by 
Stata c^rtificatlcri standards. Where appropnate, the couria 
content should bt expandad to inelude a blllnguiNiduca- 
tlon pgripictlve, and should bediseribad In tfrmsof: 

a/ Basic Conipittnciss 

b. Supporting Compitincies 

2. GmmfBS Froftsi/ona/ ficfucstron— Coursas which ^re ro^ 
quired cf all indiylduals pursuing a teaching eredential and 
which ara ipiclfied by State certification standards. Where 
appropriati the course ccntent should be expanded to in- 
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elude a bilingual educpti'on pirspictive and should be de- 
scribed In terms of: 

a. Basic Comp^tencits 

b. Supporting CompttinciiS 

3, Billhgu&IEducBtm Sptciatot/on— Courses which rniy 
comi from several departments of an IHE but which con- 
tribute to the dwelopmint of taachers of a bilingual pro- 
grarri. Theii, too, should be described In terms of: 

a. Basic Cornpetencjes 

b, Supporting Cornpatencies 

(See pagi 16 for tllustrition of a 4^year training sequence) 

Traditionally, teacher-ediJCition programs bavi been largply 
canipus^bised. That ii, most courses are provided in college clasi^ 
rooms wHb llmitod contact with actuai teaching situations. Moat 
programi provide lom© fiild experiences, such as itudent Umh 
mg. Bilingual education at the IHE level is In an early develops 
mental stage. It is felt that future teacheri In this field should be 
given a maximuni of contact with quility billngual^educatjon prO' 
grams, sinct many loeal schools have valuable e^perlince to share. 
This firit-hand ejcperiance is impDrtint for the future bjlinguah 
aducition teacher because: 

L Tiacher-training nnaterialE ara icarca, especially tho§8 

vvrittin irra language other than English. 
2. Bilingual iducation li In an early stage of developmerit 

and there is a necessity to evaluate a variity of teaching 

approaches. 

3* Local school personnel uiually have eKperience with bi^ 
Ungual education and can, thu^, reinforce and expand the 
futurt teachifs' training. 

4, For those teacher candidates who art still itrengthening 

field ixperiericis will provide opportunities to um and 
apply this language in clasiroom situations. 

5, Contact with itudents in a bilingual^education program will 
provide the teachir candidate first-hand e^cperience with 
the language and culture of varied itudent ^pulationi, 

6, Mo^t bi|in|Uihaducition teacher candidates havt experl- 
encid a monolingual education, 

In lum, thi bilinigal-educatiori program should develop atti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledge and it should provide opportunities 
for application in a variety of real situations. 
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The candidate should develop the attitude that: 

1. All students bringwith them certain intellectual, emotionah 
linguistic, socio-cultural, and physical capabilitlti and po^ 
tsntials which :shQU|d be developad ind enhancid during 
the teaching^liarnlng process. 

2. The language students use Is a struetursd system of 
communication. 

3. The language variety of the students and a standard Virlety 
are valid iystemi of communlcatlonp each of yvhlch has 
legitimate functions within various social contSMts. 

4. The students^ culturi is the basis for thiir learning to func^ 
tlon as social beings. 

5. Bilingual education promotes and enhancss the education 
of lingulitically and culturally divarie children. 

6. Bilingual education provides inrichment for all itudtnls, 

Skills 

This categoi7 deals with the devilopment of |inguist;c, cultural, 
and pedagogical skills which the bilingual tticher must demon^ 
strate. The teacher candidate should alreacly possess langLjage 
skills in both English and the target languaga prior to entry jnto 
the program, since the usual 4-year degree program cannQt 
develop these skills from total lack of proficiency to the level 
necessary for bilingual education. The IHE should provide an 
entry diagnostic test to dttermine the language proficiency of the 
candidate. 

Language PrQliciency 

By the end of the program the candidatas are expected to have 
a commgnd of English and the target language in listening, spaik^ 
ing, reading, and writing, Specifically, the cgndldates should be 
able to: 

1. Provide instruction using a standard variety of both lin- 
guages. 

2. Understand and, preferably, speak the particular language 
variety of the student. 

An exit language-proffciency test is strongly recomminded. !t 
should include both a general section and a ipecialized section 
which evaluates control of pedagogical terminology in both Ian- 
guages. 
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BasiQ Ungui^ic CorripBtencies 



The candidatis should be able to: 

1. Explain basic principles of language and bilingUilism. 

2. Identify phoriQlogical^ grammatical, and lexical characteris- 
tics of both languages and determine possible areas of 
interferergi and positive tranifer. 

3. Explain theories of first and second language learning and 
their implicaljons for classroom instruction. 

4. Identify and understand regional, social, and developmental 
varietiss of thi student's language(s). 

Supporting Linguistic CQmp&tencm 
Th^ Candidate shpuid be able Xoi 

1. Analyze possible effects of twor more langiiaias in contact 
and thirr rfsulting linguistic and sociological manlfeita* 
tions. 

2. Explain the prociss of acquiring more than one janguagi 
and dialect 

3. Identify di^trse schools of thought concerning the relation- 
ship of language and culture, 

Bai/c CulturBl CompBtenci^B 

The candldatei should be able to: 

1. Recoghize the richness of cultural diversity in the United 
States, 

2. Identify significant aspects of the home cultura which can 
be Incorporited into the instructional prograirn. 

3- Idintify signiiicant aspects of the main§treairi culture to 
assist students in recognizing similarities and dealing with 
potent isl aTsas of oifrerence* 

4- Develop Hnowledge of the history of the target cultural 
group, 

5. Dtvelop an ivvareness of the contributions of the cultural 
Iroupj ispecially as they may relate to the development of 
the United Statsi. 

6. Utiliia in the classroonn appropri?.te literature from the 
target cultural group. 

7. E^cplain lome basic ideas concimfng the process of accuN 
turation and assinndation. 



Supporting CultufBl Competencim 
The candidatis should bt able to: 

L Identify iome basic princlplis of learning styles which may 
be culturilly determined. 

2. prepare students to fynction in a variety of social and 
cultural settings. 

3. Develop an awareness of the cultural group^s folWora, both 
oral and written. 

Basic PedBgogical CompetenclBs 

The candidates shou3d be able to: 

J, Explain basic principles of learning theory and apply them 
to the teachinfrlearning process. 

2. Develop techniques which help the students to ejctend their 
command of their first and second language in listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. 

3. Plan, develop, and present teaching units or lessons in the 
various curriculum areas, using the appropriate terminology 
in both languages. 

4. Incorporate significant aspects of the students' culture in 
various areas of the curriculurn. 

5. Utilise a variety of appropnate classroom management 
techniques, 

6. Work effectivjely with auKiliary personnel in the classroom. 

7. Work effectively with parents and other members of the 
community in the classroom. 

S. Assess language dominance and proficiency in basic subject 
matter, and utilize such results for instruction. 

9. Formulate performance Dbjectlves and develop formal and 
informal evaiuation strategies, 

10, Utiliie in the content areas various teichlng techniques In 
both English and the targit linpage* such asr 

a. Inquiry^discovery techniques 

b. The Individualiiation of instruction 

c. The eitablishment of letrning centers 

d. The use of audjo-vliuafs in the classroom 

11, Evaluate instructional materials in terms of the iludents' 
linguiitic, cultural, and intellectual charicterlstics, 

12, Modify instructional materiali designed to meet the stu- 
dents* nieds. 

11 
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Supporting PedagogiQal Competencm 



The candidates should be able to: 

1. Utilize a multldiiciplinary approach to teaching. 

2. Work effectivily with community resources, 

3. Utilize interaction analysis strategies. 

4. Plan and implement team teaching. 



Knowledge 

Bilingual education is mLjItidisciplinary in nature, and the 
teachaNrainlng program should, therefore, rsfltct this chiracter- 
Istic. The IHE should structure its program not only to include a 
wide variety of disciplines in variQus departments, but it should 
also seek to obtain cooperation among departments. It Is import 
tint ttiat the bilingual teachertraining program haye an jdentifi^ 
able administrative locus in order to obtain the nicessa^ struc^ 
lure and to promote coordination among the various departments. 
An official coordinating committee with representatives from these 
departmtnts is recommended. The individuals 5n chBrgm of the 
bilingual program, then, should provide the dipartmenti with the 
goals and objectives of the program so that all faculty members, 
regardlass of their discipline, contribute to the preparation of the 
bilingual-education teacher, The following are some of the discl^ 
plines necessary far the adequate development of the bilingijal 
education teacher: English, foreign languagei, ethnic studies, 
social sciences, applied linguistics, psychology, natural sciences, 
mathematics, music, art, library science, physical education, 
speech, and drama. Th^s? gresi usually form part of the school 
curriculum^ and teachers are expected to receive knowledge of 
soma basic concepts in asch of them as part of their university 
training. It is recognized that specifying competencies for each of 
these areas would be difficult and may not be within the Jurladictlon 
of the perions in charge of the bilingual ttachentralning program. 
However, the particular contributions of each discipline to bllln- 
gualiim and bilingual education is necessaiy. Therifore, it is 
especially important for faculty members of these dSicipllnei to 
meet periodically to coordinate their efforts and to determine neces- 
saiy course modificationi.: 
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Applioition 



Bilingual teacher'Sducatlon programs should provide candidates 
with opportunities to apply to real situations what they have 
learned. Traditionally, most teacher-education programs have 
quired a student^teaching field experiince. In addition to this type 
of experishce, the following are also recommended: 

1. A structured observation experience early in the progranrii 
preferably at the freshman leveh This will allow the candf- 
dates to observe a bilingual program in action over an 
extended period of tlmei perhapi for a quarter or a serriis- 
ter* This ejcperience can provldi the candidates with In- 
sight and information about bilingual education and may 
be the deciding factor as to whether they will or will rot 
pursue a degree with a speciaiization In bilingual education. 

2. Prior to student teaching, an extended internship of a 
quarter or a semester in length. This internship would take 
place in a local bilingual^education program, The candh 
dates would not be given the responsibility of taking chirge 
of the class but would observe the teacher, reinforce fa- 
miliar concepts to the students, asslstthe teacher in routine 
classroom management chores, etc. 

3. Field experiences In the community. This contact givii 
future teachers opportunities to know on a first-hand basis 
the students' families, the ntlghborhood, and its various 
components, such as churches, stores, social organliitioni, 
etc. 

Field experiences ihould be structured to Involve the students 
in increasingly responsible tasks, for axample: 

1, Observation 

2. Tutoring on a oneHO^one b^sis 

3. Tutoring small groups 

4, Teaching large groups or an entire class 

As many courses as possible dealing with bilingual educatiori 
should be field^based to maximize opportunities for relating thioiy 
and practice. 

There may be IHE programs which provide training for teichir 
aides who already have some experience In the bllinguaheducaticn 
classroom. The university degree program should coordinate this 
experience with Its academic training and, preferably^ capHalFie 
on such experience by bringing these aides In contact with studarits 
who have a minimum of contact with a bilingual program. 

13 
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Program Mod^l 



Given the di/ersity of teacher preparation prografns across the 
country, this publication presents a general bilingual-education 
training mod&\ v/hich universities may adapt to conform to their 
own requlreinents and specifications. 

The Bilingual TeacherTraining Siquence on page 16 takes into 
account the three program areas (Academic foundmtion&f General 
ProfeBsionBl Eduoation, and Biiinguai-Educstion Spmctallzatlon). 
It should be noted that the general model places a heavy emphasis 
on basic academic foundations early in the program and that the 
more specialised areas are stressed in the list 2 years. However, 
this arrangement does provide sufficient flexibility for students to 
begin dsveloping soms specialized competencies as early as the 
first year 'As mentioned earlier, field experiences are vital. Uni- 
versitles should strong consfdaration to f igld e^pariencss, such 
as ixploratory courses^ as early as the students* first year of study, 
Such experiences will give the fuiure teachers a more realistic 
view of the teaching profession, in general, and of bilingual educa^ 
tion, in particular. 

The suggested sequence is designed to give IHEs flexibility in 
planning an undergraduate degree program. It should be noted that 
courses in the three program areas may be taken in any of the 
4 years of the prografri. The diagonal patterns are a means to 
indicate the proportion or percentage of course worl^ In a particular 
area during any of the 4 years of study, There is a heavy emphasis 
on Academic Foundatiom during the first 2 years, for example. 
A certain number of courses in GenBrat Proiemonal Education and 
BiHnguahEducation Specialization could, hovvever, betaken at this 
point. During the last 2 years, emphasis is on GBneralProfesBlonal 
Education and Biringual'Education SpmiBlhation. A small number 
of Academic Foundations courses which students had not yet taken 
could also be scheduled at this time. 
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Although it is difficult to express the number of courses in exact 
percentages, the program might also be representid in the follow- 
ing manner: 



(In percent) 





1st 


2nd 


3fd 


4th 






yr. 


yr. 




Acadimid Foundationi 


, . . 90 


So 


60 


s 


Qeneril Profasilonal Education . ^ . 


. , . a 


10 


20 


35 


BltirtguaUEducation Speciallzatlan < 


, . . 5 


10 


30 


60 



A Sample Distribution of Course Work for a 4'year undergradijate 
prdgram Is found on page 17. This arrangement of courses is based 
on the Bllinguil TfachiMTraining Sequence Clllustratipn 1) and is 
designed to show one possible course distribution of th© Under* 
graduate Progrim. 
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Master's Degree Program 



Students pursuing a degree at this level should be proficient in 
English and the target language and may be of tv/o types: 

L Students with an undergraduate degree with a specializa- 
tion in bilingual education. 

2. Students with an undirgraduate degree in a f jeld other than 
bih'ngual education but with possible first-hand txperience 
In some phase of bilingual education. 

Ideally, for those students who enter the master's degree pro- 
gram with an undergraduate speelalization in bilingual education, 
the sequence of competencies might look like the following: 
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Master's dtgret with a ipealallzatlon 
in bilingual idUQatlon 




Undergraduiti digrte 
with a spBSiinzatlon 
in billniUil idusition 







ILLUSTRATION 2 



The ni8ster*s degree prograni would assurnfi that the candidate 
has all the requisite knowledge and skills of the undirgraduate 
program and is ready to proceed to more advanced study based on 
these previously acquired competinclei. At this pQlnt in the deveh 
opnient of bilingual educationi however, there are still lirge num* 
bers of teachers who wish to pursue a master's degret in bilingual 
education, but whose undergraduate degree miy be in some other 
area. In this case the IHE would have to select those competencies 
from its undirgraduate program which It considers absolutely 

IS 
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esientlal for its master's degree candidates. The program may, 
thus, be visualized as follows: 



Master's digrea with e ipecializatlon 
in biirnguei education 



Undirgraduate degree 
In a^Q^hg^ field 



ILLUSTRATION 3 



The master's program should provide students v^Wh additional 
skills not part of the undergraduate program, such as in curriculum 
development, and it should require a higher degree of performance 
of the basic competencies. Preferably, candidates should have 
prior teaching experience. The candidate should be able to com- 
municate effectively in English and the target language prior to 
entry into the program. The IHE should determine the candidate's 
oral and written language proficiency with a formal evaluation 
instrument. 

The IHE must also take into account the career aspirations of its 
master's degree students and whether the students see the degree 
as terminal or as a stepping stone for the doctorate, As was rec- 
ommended for the undergraduate program, it is vital at the master's 
degree level to provide a specified portion of the Instruction in the 
target language of the program. This arrangement also provides 
the candidates with practice in the target language and ultimately 
results In quality programs. 

Field experiencis are vei^ important at this level, too. These can 
be graduate internships in local bilingual programs or in a State, 
regional, or local education agency. Master's degree candidates 
can also assist the IHE faculty in conducting portions of the instruc- 
tional program on the undergraduate leveL The purpose of these 
experiences Is to combine theory and practice and, thus, increase 
the candidates' skills in the field of bilingual education. 
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The following are suggested competencies for the master's 
degree candidates: 



Attitudes 

The candidate should develop the attitude that: 

1. All students bring with them certain intellectual, emotional, 
linguistic, socio^culturah and physical capabilities and 
potentials which should be developed and enhancid during 
the teaching'learning process. 

2. The language students use is a structured system of 
communication, 

3. The language variety of the students and a standard variety 
are valid systems of communication each of which has legit- 
miate functions within various social conteKts. 

4. The students' culture is the basis for their learning to func- 
tion as socia! beings. 

5. Bilingual education promotes and enhances the education 
of linguistically and culturally diverse students. 

6. Bilingual education provides enrichment for all students. 



Skills 



The master's degree students are often teachers with direct 
experience in a bilingual program. Some of their knowledge and 
teaching skills are often acquired as a result of such experience. 
The graduate program should attempt, as much as possible, to 
utilize such knowledge and skills and to provide the candidate with 
additional information which, oftentimes, may be more theoretical 
in nature. This theory, however, should always be presented in 
conjunction with practical application, 

LangUBge Prof/c/ency 

The candidate should already possess language skills in both 
English and the target language prior to entry into the program, 
since the usual master's degree program cannot develop these 
skills from total lack of proficiency to the level neeessafy for bU 
lingual education. The IHE should provide an enti^ diagnostic test, 
to determine the language proficiency of the candidate. The student 
at this level is expected to have a command of English and the 
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target language in listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Spe^ 
cifically, the candidates should be able to: 

L Provide instruction in all areas of the curriculum or in areas 
of secondary education specialization using a standard var^ 
iety of both languages. 

2. Understand and preferably speak the home language 
variety of the student. 

An exit languaie-proficiency test is strongly recommended, and 
it should include both a general section and a specialized section 
which evaluates control of pedagogical terminology in both lan- 
guages. 

Basic LlnguiBtic Competencies 

The master's degree candidates should be able to demonstrate 
the basic linguistic skills required of the undergraduate students.: 
Additionally, the candidates should be able to: 

1. Explain the process of becoming bilingual. 

2. Develop lessons dealing with specific areas of interlanguage 
interference and positive transfer. 

3. Explain basic principles of the sociology and psychology of 
ianguage. 

4. Explain basic principles of language acquisition. 

Supporting Unguistic Competencies 

The candidate should be able to: ^ 

1. Recognize some basic principles of code'Switching and its 
place in the language of development of the students. 

2. Explain basic principles of the interaction of society and 
language and the resulting sociolinguistic phenomena. 

Basic Cultural Competencies 

In the area of culture, the candidate should be able to perform 
the basic competencies required of the undergraduate student. 
Additionally, candidates should be able to: 

1. Apply to curriculum development and instruction the find- 
ings of research concerning education in general and of 
linguistically and culturally diverse students in particular, 

2. Work directly with the community in identifying and using 
cultural resources for instructional purposes. 

3. Identify major art forms of the target cultural group. 
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4. Explain diverse schools of thought concerning the rilatioiv 
ship between language and culture. 

5. Explain the process of acculturation and assimilation. 

Supporting Cultural CompetenciBs 

The candidate should be able to: 

1. Incorporate elements of culture into units of study. 

2. Make objective comparisons of cultural characteristics of 
the mainstream and of the target group, including such 
areas as values, institutions, modes of behavior, etc. 

Basic pBdagogiaal Competend&s 

In the area of pedagogical skills, the candidate should be able 
to demonstrate the basic competencies required of the under* 
graduate student. In addition, the candidate should be able to: 

1, Critique and utilize formal and informal language assess- 
ni^.nt procedures and instruments. 

2. Critique cultural elements in a variety of instructional mate- 
rials and make necessary revisions, 

3, Develop original materials for use in the bilingual educa- 
tion classroom. 

4. Assess instructional materials to determine utility and 
relevance. 

5. Determine biases of standardized tests. 

6, Utilize diagnostic data in the instructional program. 

Supporting Pedagogical Competenc/es 
The candidate should be able to: 

L Design bilingual education programs based on the needs 
and strengths of various student populations. 

2. Interpret research findings and establish implications for 
the classroom. 

3. Be able to identify and accurately report on progress made 
by students in a bilingual-education program. 

4. Establish an effective parental involvement component of a 
bilingual program. 

At this level, It Is important to consider the interests and career 
aspirations of the candidate. The candidate, therefore, may be 
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given the choice of several degree program options, such as: 

1. Degree consisting entirely of successful completion of a 
specified number of competencies and/or courses. 

2. Degree consisting of successful completion of a specified 
number of competencies and/or courses and a master's 
report. 

3. Degree consisting of successful completion of a specified 
number of competencies and/or courses and a thesis. 

Candidates who look on this as a terminal degree may want to 
choose the first option, while those with aspirations for pursuing 
the doctorate at a later time may want to select one of the latter 
two options. The writing of a report or thesis may provide experi- 
ence in research and writing. In terms of illustration 9 on page 35 
which depicts Ihe drStribution of competencies, the report or thesis 
could well represent the competencies that the students generate. 
This would particularly be the case where the candidates are ex- 
pected to generate and research a topic of interest. 

At this level, candidates may have soveral options upon com- 
pletion of the degree, for example: 



1. 


Teacher. 




2. 


Supervisor or consultant. 




3. 


Curriculum specialist/writer. 




4, 


School District bilinguaheducition director. 




5, 


Consultant with a service center. 




6. 


Doctoral studies. 




7. 


Bilinguaheducation specialist at State 


Department of 




Education. 




8. 


National bilingual-education network staff 


member. 


9. 


Librarian. 





The IHE and the candidate should bear in mind the career goals 
available and structure the degree program accordingly. 
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Doctoral Program 



As With the master^s degree program, students at the doctoral 
level come from a variety of academic bacNgrounds; 

1. An undergraduate degree with a spicialization in bilingual 
education. 

2. An undirgraduate degree In a field other than bilingual 
education. 

3. A masters degree with a specialization in bilingual educa- 
tion, 

4. A master's deiree in a field other than bilingual iducation. 

5. No master*s degree. 



In addition to academic background^ some students may have ax- 
periance in bilingual education, while others are entering this field 
without previous preparation or experience. The IHE should provide 
students with a structured program which, nonetheltss, gives them 
the necessary flexibility to pursue their own Interests as they relate 
to bilingual education. Again, under ideal conditions for those stu- 
dents who enter the doctoral degree program with previous degrees 
in bilingual education, the sequence of competencies might be 
represented in the following manner: 



DoctPral dagrae withta sptclatizatiofi 
In bllmgual idwcitlon 



Mastir'i dagrii with 
a iptcializitlon In 
bllinguil iducation 



Undirgraduate dsgrit 
with 1 spaciallzatlon 
in bilingui! cdueatlon 



ILLUSTRATION 4 
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For students who have an undergraduate degree in some other 
field, but a master's degree with a specialization in bilingual edu- 
cation, the iequence might be conceived differently: 



DMoral dtgriawith i sptcializitlon 
in bilingual education 



Milter's diiret with a sp^iallzitlon 
In blllnguil education 



Undsrgraduate degree 
in another field 



ILLUSTRATION 5 



A more unlikely, but possible, sequence would be the one In 
which the candidate has an undergraduate degrie with a specializa' 
tion in bilingual education, a master's degree in another field or 
perhaps no mastsr's degree. The sequence might be represented in 
this manner: 



Dc^orai degree with a ipeciallzitlon 
in blllnguil tdueoti^ 



I i 
I I 



Mister's degree in another 
field or no miiter's degree 



Undergraduate degree 
with a sp^alizatlon 
in bilingual edUQitlon 



ILLUSTRATION 6 
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A fourth posslblt sequence would be the one in which tht candU 
dati at the doctoral level has both an undergraduate and a master's 
degree In a field other than bilingual education. The sequtnce 
might be represented in the following manner: 



Doctoral d^rtt with e sp^plalization 
in bljinguii educition 



Milter's degree In 
another Hild 



Und#rgraduate defret 
In anothtr fiald 



ILLUSTRATION 7 



The doctoral degree should require more indepindent work than 
the undergraduate and the maiter*s degree programs* This feature 
can be incorporated into the program in several ways: 

L Individual resfarch projects within organized courses. 

2. Independent study coursas, 

3. Independent research in ipeclflc areas of intarest. 

4. Collaboratlva work aisignmenti with local, regional, State, 
or national education agencies. 

5. Field-based graduate internships. 

Students succesifujly completingthe doctorate with a specializa- 
tion in bilingual education may pursue a variety of careers: 

L IHE faculty member 

2. State or National Education Agency offlciaL 

3. Supervisor or consultant. 

4. Curriculum ipecialist/writen 

5. School District bilingual-education director. 

6. School Diitrlct administrator. 

7. Consultant with a service center. 

8. National billnguaheducatlon network staff member. 

9. Researchar. 

10. Guidance counselor. 
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The IHE should stfuctura its doctoral program according to the 
various career options available to the individual with i doctorite 
with a bilinguai-education specialisation, 

Thi IHEp In its commitment to bilingual education, must desig- 
nate a certain portion of its graduate courses to be taught In the 
target language of the program. As was mentioned earlien this 
arrangement provides the candidate with practice in the target 
language and ultimately results in quality programs.: 

Field experiences at the doctoral level are essential. These can 
take the fornn of actual classroom teaching in a biljniual program^ 
providing Inseri/ice training to local bilingual education teachers, 
assisting the faculty with Instruction at the master's or undergradu- 
ate levels^ or working with an education agency at the regional, 
State, or local level. The purpose is to provide the candidates with 
opportunities to relate theory and practice and, thus, prepare them 
for their chosen career within bilingual education. 

The bilingual-education doctoral program should have its locus 
of operation In the school of education but with links In several 
departments or disciplinei. This document will only identify com- 
petencies for the areas of language, linguistics, culture, and peda- 
gogy. Additionally, competencies for two other areas will be recom- 
mended: research and supervision. The reason for this is that many 
doctoral candidates In bilingual education are pursuing careers In 
these areas. Since a general recommendation for the doctoral pro- 
gram is for students to demonstrate the competencies required of 
the master's students, the doctoral program should expect students 
at this level to demonstrate a higher degree of knowledge or pro- 
ficiency in each of the competenciiS. 



Attitudes 

The candidate should develop the attitude that: 

1. All studtnts bring with them certain Intellectual, emotional, 
linguistic, socio-cultural, and physical capabilities and 
potentials which should be developed and enhanced during 
theteaahlng-ltarning process. 

2. The language students use is a structured system of com- 
municatlon, 

3. The language variety of the students and a standard variety 
are valid systems of communication, each of which has liglti- 
mate funGtions within varioui social contexts. 
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4. The itudents' culture is the basii for their learning to function 
as social beings. 

5. Bilingual education promotes and enhances the education of 
linguistically and culturally diverse students. 

6. BiNnguaj education provides enrichment for all students. 

Skills 

Doctoral students in bilingual education may usually he divided 
into two broad categories in terms of background and academic 
preparation; those with experience or training in bilingual education 
or related areaSi and those without direct contact with bilingual 
education or related areas. The program, therefore^ should take the 
students' backgrounds into account. 

LBnguage Proficiency 

The candidates should already possess language skills in both 
English and the target language prior to entry Into the programi 
since the usual doctoral degree program cannot develop these skills 
from total lack of proficiency to the level necessary for bilingual 
education. The IHE should provide an entry diagnostic test to de^ 
termine the language proficiency of the candidates. The students at 
this level are expected to have a command of English and the target 
language in listening, speaking, readlngr and writing. Specifically, 
the candidate should be able to; 

L Understand, speak, read, and write a standard varitty of 
English and the target language. 

2. Understand and preferably speak at least one major re- 
gional/sooial variety of thetargit language. 

3. Control the technical terminology of the field of specializa- 
tion In a standard variety of English and the target language. 

An exit language-proficiency test is strongly recommended, and 
it should include both a gentral section and a speciallied section 
which evaluates control of pedagOiical terminology of both 
languagis. 

Basic Linguistic Competenclm 

The candidates should be able to demonstrate the competencies 
riqulnd of the master-s degres students* In additiorip the candi- 
dates should be able toi 

1. Gather, trinscrlbe, analyze, and compare linguistic informal 
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tion from a variety of sources and produci a linguistic pro* 
file to include psycholinguistic and sociQiinguistic informi- 
tion, 

2. Explain the major schools of linguistic description and 
anilysis and their Implications for instruction. 

3, Explain the major theories of the nature of languagt fronn 
the perspectives of psychQlogy* sociology^ anthropology^ and 
linguistics and their implications for the design and Imple- 
mentation of bilingual education programs. 

Supporting Linguistic Competenc/es 
The candidates should be able to: 

1. Critique and validate existing linguistic risearch findings, 
a. Explain the princlplei of diachronlc development In the 

two languages of the program. 
3. Explain linguistic information in terms of specialized sub- 
araas» such as psychology, pidagogyp sociology, anthro- 
pology, etc. 

Basic Cultural Competenc/es 

The candidates should be able to demonstrate the competenclas 
required of the master's degree students. In addition, the candi- 
dates ihould be able to: 

1. Divtlop fleld^method skills designed to analyze and com^ 
pare at least two U.S. cultural groups, one of which is the 
target group of the program. 

2. Identifytand research the intellectual, artistic, orttchnologi- 
cal contributions of the target group to U.S. culture, 

3. Explain the sociological and psychological relitjonihip of 
language and culture. 

4. Explain the relationship of anthropology and education, es- 
piclallyas itrelatestobillngualism. 

5. Explain the process of acculturation and assimilation and 
its sociological implication. 

Supporting Cultural Competencfes 
The candidates should be able to: 

1. Critique and validate existing reiearch findings in the area 
of the target culture. 

2. Explain cultural information In terms of related sub^areas, 
such as psychology, pedagogy, sociology, anthropology, etc, 
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3, Explain historical and contemporary tlements of the target 
group as they relate to the U.S. malnstriam culture and, 
where applicable, to the culture of tht home country. 

Basic Pedsgogical Comp^tmncm 

The candidates should be able to demonstrate the competencies 
required of the master's degrie students. In addition, the candi- 
dates should be able to: 

1. Explain and apply the main theories of second^language 
teaching. 

2. Explain and apply the principles of curriculum development 
in bilingual education as thty relate to the total school 
program. 

3. Identify and apply the major principles of Instruction in 
elementary school subject areas or, at the secondary level, 
of at least two subject areas. 

4. Critique instructional materials in terms of language, cul- 
ture, and the theoretical principles on which they are based. 

Supporting Pedagogiaal Competenc/es 
The candidates should be able to: 

L Identify the significant historical events In the evolution of 
bilingual education In the United States and make specific 
suggestions for curricular improvement incorporating those 
practices and policies found to be successful, 

2. Explain the major theories of curriculum development In 
general education and In bilingual education. 

3. Design various bilingual education program models which 
incorporate bilingual education as an integral part of the 
regular curriculum. 

4. Identify and apply at least basic principles of test.develop- 
ment, interpretation, and use. 

Rmearch Competencies 

The candidates should be able to: 

1. Describe the nature of research and differentiate between 
descriptive and experimental studies and between theoreti- 
cal and empirical studlaSi 

2. Identify and locate resourcei necessary to conduct research. 

3. Collect^ procesSt and analyie data. 
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4. Critlqut and interpret resiirch studies, 

5. Determine the Implicitions of resiarch for theory, practice, 
and further research. 

6. Design and conduct Qriglnal reiearch. 

7. Explain the reioarch and development process in tduca* 
tional deciiionmaking. 

8. Explain thi basic principles of eviluatlon and prepare a 
basic evaluation study of a bilingual education program. 

Superyisory CQmpBiBncleB 

The candidates should be able to: 

L Observe and diagnose teaching behavior in a syitematlc 
mannsn 

2. Design Inservice programs tcr meet specific local school 
needs. 

3. Evaluate programmatic operations In addition to those in- 
volved in teaching. 

4. Critique and assess curriculum miterials, 

5. Work effectively with teachers and/or admlnistrafors In the 
improvement of curriculum and instruction of the bilingual 
education program. 

6. Develop a public relations program. 

Tht doctoral program with a specialization In bilingual educa- 
tion^ thereforep should lend itself to a variety of background's in- 
terests, and carter goals. Each IHE should ensure that all its 
bilingual education doctoral students develop a common core of 
compettncies in addition to those competencies which enhance and 
support the students' specific needs. 
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Degree Program Overviews 



Tht following llluitrations prisent an overview of the progression 
from the undtrgriduate level to thi doctorits. The IllustritlonSp in 
the forms of graphip ihow ipproxlmata ratios betwien bislc com- 
pitaneles and supporting competincitSp and among tht various 
subcategories of supporting competencies. It should be noted that 
each of the graphs represents all tht competencies for each rtspec- 
tive degree program. 



Undergraduite Program Overview 



Illustration 8 represents the tntlrB yndergraduate program; Le., 
AcadBmIc FQundatlons, General ProfmsionBl Education, and Bh 
nngu&hEduQ&tlon Specialization. The IHE determines the total num- 
ber of competanclts for Its students. Within this numberp the em^ 
phasis placed on the basic competenclei and iupporting com- 
petencies can be determined by the IHE. Although the proportions 
shown can be modified by individual IHESp th^ illustrate the neces- 
sity of having the IHE identify and select the majority of comp#ten^ 
cies which all Its bilingual education teacher candidates must 
demonstrate. 

The supporting competencies are subdivided Into two classes: 

1. Those which the students and faculty select and which are 
based on the students' interisti and needs. 

2. Those which students can select on their own from an estab- 
lished list and which might be developed in ilective courses, 
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Masttr's Degree Program Overvitw 



Illustration 9 helps to explain the distribution of work expected of 
the masttr's degree students. The proportions of basic and support^ 
ing compftsncies are difftrtnt to provide for flixibillty. In idditlon, 
a fourth category, "Student Generatis/* has been added. This cats' 
gory is Important, particularly as students ire expected to do inde- 
pendent study and research or to prepare for a specific cirtir. This 
could also take the form of a thesiSp report, or term projects, such 
as materials development or development of curriculum for a spe- 
cific bilingual school. Within the total number of competencies, the 
IHE may require students to do a certain amount of work in fieldi 
outside the area of bilingual education. 

At the master's degree level, a program might consist of the 
following: 

Major—Curriculum and instruction, educational administration, 
cultural foundationip etc, 

Specializatiori— Bilingual education 
Supporting Work^ 

1. Gineral education, such as early childhood education, evalu- 
ation, etc. 

2, Related fields, such as language, applied linguistics, anthro- 
pology, etc. 
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Doctoral DfgrM Program Overviiw 



. As can be seen in illustration 10 the IHE provldts the doctoril 
studenti with more leeway to puriue their own interesti and pro- 
feislonal goals and to provide thtm with the nicessaiy background 
for i vtrltty of possible carears. The basic competenclei might 
inoludi work speclficilly in bilingual education and core work re- 
quirid of all students in the sponioring dipartment. This arrange- 
ment would ensure uniform preparation and training in those areas 
that the department wants for ell its doctoral students, regardless 
of speclalliation. The supporting competencies begin to provide 
students with options in related fields and they providi the in- 
dipindence neeissary for doctoral studants. 




At the doctoral digree levtl, a program might consist of the 
following: 

f^gjor— Curriculum and Instruction, educational administration^ 
cultural foundations of educationp etc, 

Spacialiiitlon— Bilingual education 

Supporting Work: 

1. Geniral education, such as early childhood education, evilu- 
ation, etc. 

2. Related fields, such as language^ applied linguistics, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, psycholo^, etc. 

The three digret programs— undergraduate, master's, and doc- 
torate—with a ipecialliation in bilingual education, progress in 
terms of the amount of independence granted to the candidates. 
At all levels, however, tht IHE must provide a structured 
program which presents requiremints and options available to the 
candldatii. 
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